Eakins

seum of Art, New York, exemplifies his power
of expression, and might be called a tangible em-
bodiment of cogitation. His portraits are some-
what unprepossessing, certainly not flattering to
the sitters, but they have the virtue of honesty,
and some of them are memorable American types.
Such beauty as they have is that of candid ve-
racity: Some of his own remarks are illuminat-
ing: "That's the way it looked to me." "You
can copy a thing to a certain limit, then you must
use intellect." "Respectability in art is appal-
ling."

In 1881 Eakins was married to Susan H. Mac-
dowell, who had been an art student at the Acad-
emy. They had no children. They lived in a
modest by-street, Mount Vernon St., and the
studio was a plain and dusty third-floor back
room, overflowing with pictures and studies.
Eakins had another studio, in Chestnut St., be-
low Broad St., at the top of an office building. In
his dining-room he had installed a blackboard,
so that he might elucidate his ideas at any time
by a diagram or an outline. Modest, reticent,
though not without consciousness of his own
power, his manner of speech was slow and blunt.
He was a man of unusual education, and could
speak four or five languages. His "quiet but
earnest spirit looked out at you from a face that
was almost heavy with thought and invention."
Toward the end of his life he lost his good health,
took on weight, and appeared lethargic in con-
trast to the energy of his earlier years. He did
scarcely any work in his studio during the last
six years. His death occurred in 1916, when he
was seventy-two. A few medals and a "small
flurry of appreciation" were all the symbols of
fame that had come to him.

The virility of his nature is evident from his
selection of subjects; and his strength of char-
acterization is proved by the truth of expres-
sion which makes of each portrait not only an
individual personality but a racial type. An
outstanding example of this is "The Thinker,"
a full-length standing figure painted in 1900,
which is the most penetrating study of a native
type produced by the painter. It is a type as
purely American as Abraham Lincoln. Under-
neath the reserve and sobriety of the style are
understanding and feeling. The dry manner of
statement is in itself excellent, for it fits the
man. It is unique in its plainness. This stark
sort of realism, which preserves for us a certain
something in America not recorded by any other
painter, constitutes Eakins's authentic contribu-
tion to American art. It strikes a new note, not
melodious, but memorable. It is the work of an
unbiased historian who takes things as he finds
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them and refrains from comment, letting facts
speak for themselves, with a Spartan objectivity
that in the last analysis becomes not only signifi-
cant but in some way noble and universal If the
artist had no imagination, he knew how to stir
the imagination of his audience. His negative
merits are scorn for all that is adventitious, triv-
ial, sensuously charming: the rejection of con-
ventional beauty. In his work there are anal-
ogies to that of Walt Whitman and Winslow
Homer, possibly to Emerson, too, in his homely
moods. The underlying dignity and worth of
common tilings and people are suggested, but
without parti pris. The clear, cool light in which
Eakins envisages the American scene is fatal to
all glamour, almost cruel in its crudity, but his
work is unique for its fidelity, and has a distinct
historical value. In 1930 a collection of thirty-
six of his paintings was given to the Pennsyl-
vania Museum, in Philadelphia, by Mrs. Eakins
and Miss Mary A. Williams.
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EAMES, CHARLES (Mar. 20, i8i2-Mar. 16,
1867), lawyer, diplomat, was born at New Brain-
tree, Worcester County, Mass. His mother was
a descendant of Ebenczcr Tidd, who emigrated
from Lexington to New Braintree in 1768. After
preparation at Leicester Academy, he entered
Harvard from which he was graduated in 1831,
the first in a class which included Wendell Phil-
lips and Motley the historian, with both of whom
he maintained a friendship until his death. Eames
spent one year in the Harvard Law School and
then studied law with John Duer in Ne^ York
City, but whether or not he was admitted to
the bar, he abandoned the profession in 1845 to
accept a prominent position in the Navy De-
partment at Washington under Secretary George
Bancroft. A few months later he engaged in
newspaper work and as associate editor of the
Washington Union acquired a high reputation
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